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COIN  DUTIES  ON  IMPOKTED  GOODS. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  resolution, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Beck  on  December  18,  1885: 

W^hereasthe  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  all  duties  on  imported  goods 
shall  be  paid  in  coin  ; and 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  section  3694  of  the  Revised  Statutes  that  “ The  coin 
paid  for  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  set  apart  as  a special  fund,  and  shall 
l>e  applied  as  follows:  First,  to  the  payment,  in  coin,  of  the  interest  on  the 
bondsand  notes  of  the  United  States;  second,  to  the  purchase  or  payjiieut  of  I 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  within  each  tiscal 
year,  which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall 
in  like  manner  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct ; third,  the  residue  to 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  ; ” 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether 
the  laws  above  stated  now  are,  or  have  heretofore  been,  obeyed;  and  if  they 
have  not,  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherw  ise,  such  measures  as  tvill  secure  their 
enforcement. 
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HOY.  JOHN  li.  McPherson. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  following  resolution,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Beck,  December  18, 1885— 

“Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  all  duties  on  imported 
goods  shall  be  paid  in  com ; and 

“ provided  by  section  3694  of  the  Revised  Statutes  that  ‘ The  coin 
pid  for  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  set  apart  as  a special  fund  and  shall 
be  applied  as  follows  : First,  to  the  payment,  in  coin,  of  the  interest  on’ the  bonds 
and  not^  of  the  United  States  ; second,  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  1 per 
cent,  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  within  each  fiscal  year 
which  IS  to  be  ^t  apart  as  a sinking  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  in  like 
manner  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  as  the  Secre- 

tao;  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct ; third,  the  residue  to  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury : * t 

**Kesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the 
laws  above  stated  now  are,  or  have  heretofore,  been  obeyed ; and  if  they  have 
not,  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise,  such  measures  as  will  secure  their  enforce- 
ment.” 

Mr.  McPherson  said: 

Mr.  President:  I may  uot  be  able  to  add  much  to  the  value  of  this 
debate,  and  as  the  issue  is  confined  to  a single  question,  I need  not  add 
imich  to  its  length, 

1 a apiiroaching  tUi.s  discussion  I shall  assail  no  man’s  motives,  nor 
waste  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  vindicating  my  own.  I have  no  mines 
of  gold  or  silver,  neither  bank  stock,  nor  Government  bonds,  nor  any 
iiitere.st  which  takes  issue  with  my  duty. 

Un  the  4th  of  March  last  was  terminated,  for  four  years  at  least,  the 
n ign  of  a political  party  which  had  held  uninterrupted  control  in  this 
Government  for  a quarter  of  a century.  It  points  us  with  pride  to  two 
great  events  in  its  history:  With  having  successfully  terminated  the 
greatest  civil  w^ar  of  which  history  makes  any  mention;  with  having 
paid  in  gold  fully  one-half  the  war  debt,  reducing  in  a like  amount  the 
annual  burden  of  what  remained,  and  so  continuiug  to  pay  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  verv  end. 

The  administration  of  the  Government  to-day  is  in  other  hands.  A 
rival  political  organization  wdiich  for  the  same  quarter  of  a century  had 
stnigj;le<J  in  vain  for  the  mastery  has  at  la.st  its  chosen  Exei  ntive  at  the 
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lu‘4id  of  the  Goveniment.  The  President  at  the  very  moment  when  a < 

erLsis  in  our  monetary  affiiirs  was  imminent,  in  the  performanee  ot  his 
constitutional  duty,  sent  his  first  message  to  Congress— a paper  oom- 
mendetl  greatly  for  the  wisdom  of  its  recommendations.  Finding  the 
gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury,  hitherto  employed  to  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  Government  obligations,  gra.lually  and  steadily 
diminishing,  and  the  silver  dollars,  which  are  receivable  for  customs 
just  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used  by  importers  instead  ot  gold, 
returning  to  the  Treasury,  it  became  only  a question  of  time  when  the 
reserve  would  be  changed  from  gold  to  silver  and  of  necessity  payments  , 
thereafter  be  made  in  silver.  Prompted  alike  by  considerations  of 
honesty  and  good  policy,  he  sent  his  message  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  silver  coinage. 

The  Treasury  Secretary,  in  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  his  nature, 
believing  that  more  misery  was  often  caused  by  bad  dollars  than  by  bad 
government,  sought  to  adhere,  and  did  adhere,  to  the  plan  ot  gold  pay- 
ments. or  deferred  payments,  until  Congress  could  again  meet  and  op- 
portunity be  given  to  save  the  country  from  a single  silver  standard, 
has  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  violating  the  law,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  investigation  by  a committee  of  this  Senate. 

1 am  now  fully  convinced  that  whatever  has  l>ecn  said,  and  so  well 
said,  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  not  another  .syl- 
lable need  be  utteretl,  or  may  hereafter  be  said  by  the  President,  Cabi- 
net Minister,  Senator,  or  private  citizen  touching  the  suspension  for  all 
time,  or  for  any  given  period  of  time,  of  the  act  authorizing  forty-eight 
millions  and  decreeing  twenty-four  millious’  worth  of  silver  dollars  an- 
nually from  the  mint,  that  the  operation  of  the  act  in  question  will  not 
be  crippled  by  this  Congress. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people 
are  determined  to  see  their  present  system  of  finance  die  a natural 
death  before  they  will  have  recourse  to  another. 

Whatever  may  happen  to  the  standards,  we  should  deal  frankly 
with  each  other  and  with  the  people.  That  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury  before  and  since  the  change  in  administration  had  been  and 
are  now  directed  solely  to  the  maintenance  and  <»ntinau(e  of  the  gold 
standard  of  payment  will  not  hy  me  be  denied.  The  illegal  issue  of 
silver  certificates  by  the  Treasury  upon  the  deposits  of  gold  coin,  which 
certificates  were  redeemable  in  silver  coin  then  in  the  Treasury,  is  to 
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X be  kiken  as  a note  of  alarm,  if  not  a flag  of  distress.  Moreover,  as  this 

gold  wa.s  mainly  supplied  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  New  York 
giving  gold  to  strengthen  the  Treasury  reserve  in  exchange  for  silver 
certilicabis  intended  for  circulation,  whatever  the  law  may  say  of  it,  it 
will  scarcely  do  to  say  that  the  circulation  of  the  silver  certificate  was 
not  increased  by  it. 

Again,  the  exchange  recently  made  iu  one  block  of  several  millions — 
giving  fractional  silver  coin  (not  needed  by  the  banks)  to  the  banks 
for  gold  (needed  by  tbe  Treasury)  to  the  Treasury  to  coutinue  the  gold 
stiiudard  of  payments  pending  anticipated  action  by  Congress — tends 
to  show  that  even  now  the  Treasury  can  not  carry  this  burden  alone, 
and  further  shows  who  its  supporters  have  been.  Whether  or  not  fur- 
ther  aid  will  be  needed,  and,  if  needed,  may  with  safety  be  given,  it  is 
for  Congress  to  answer. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  slowness  of  the  machinery  which  shoots 
the  silver  dollars  from  the  mint  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  without 
eveu  w^aiting  to  consider  how  few'  the  pockets  open  to  receive  them. 

The  United  States  Treasury  has  become  a vast  and  complicated  ma- 
chine. What  with  seven  distinct  kinds  of  circulation  of  varied  power, 
to  wit;  gold  and  silver  coins  with  full  power,  and  then  the  fractional 
coin,  gold  and  silver  certificates  with  limited  powder,  Treasury  notes 
and  national-bank  notes,  diftering  with  each  other  and  every  other 
named  in  power,  and  therefore  limited  in  quantity  to  tbe  uses  they  can 
be  put  as  circulation,  forbids  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  circulation  by 
statute  law,  and  that  no  disturbance  in  the  affairs  of  trade  may  result 
the  exercise  of  a wide  discretion  must  be  given  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treiisury.  So  well  has  this  discretion  been  used  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary that,  notwithstanding  the  retiring  SecTetury  of  the  Treasury  pre- 
dicted we  wouW  be  forced  to  silver  payments  in  sixty  daysf^  the  gold 
reserve  has  increased  from  sixteen  millions  to  forty-eight  millions,  and 
there  are  more  silver  dollars  in  circulation  than  ever  before. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  needs  about  as  much  and  the 
same  character  of  defense  for  what  he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  as  did 
Secretary  Windom  in  1881 — in  the  one  case  saving  the  honor  as  in  the 
other  case  the  money  of  the  country — when,  without  shadow  of  law  or 
^ other  direction  by  Congress,  he  proceeded  to  change  the  interest  burden 

of  the  bond,  thus  saving  many  millions  to  the  Government.  A certain 
Senator  considered  such  action  unwarranted  and  an  insult  to  Congress. 
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He  had  prepared  a great  speech  on  the  subject,  and  informed  a brother 
Senator  he  was  awaiting  opportunity  to  deliver  it.  ‘‘Then,  sir,”  was 
the  good-natured  reply,  “you  are  only  waiting  a chance  to  make  an  ass 
of  yourself.”  It  is  needless  to  say  the  speech  was  not  delivered,  and 
the  Senator  afterward  became  convinced  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
was  wise. 

If  coinage  be  now  suspended  tfie  silver  dollar  may  be  kept  on  a par 
wiUi  the  gold  dollar,  both  acting  as  a measure  rather  than  as  a me- 
dium of  exchange.  The  vast  machinery  of  the  clearing-house  in  New 
York,  which  exchanges  a thousand  millions  of  property  each  week,  re- 
t^uiring  in  the  operation  less  than  3 per  cent,  of  cash,  shows  how  little 
of  cash  is  needed  in  modem  barter,  the  measure  of  exchange  being  uni- 
form and  stable.  Nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  interest  and 
ideas  of  society  than  widely  differing  standards,  whether  of  value,  ex- 
tension, or  quantity.  The  moment  they  cease  to  be  uniform  and  sta- 
ble all  the  operations  of  barter  are  greatly  confused  or  brouglit  to  a 
stand.  To  illustrate:  A standard  measure  for  milk  in  Philadelphia 
contains  43  quarts.  A standard  measure  for  milk  in  New  York  con- 
tains 40  quarts.  With  the  measures  of  value  as  varying  as  the  meiis- 
ures  of  quantity,  it  would  require  a rare  facility  for  translation  to  de- 
termine relatively  at  a given  time  the  market  price  of  milk  in  the  two 
phices,  less  than  90  miles  apart.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  financial 
minds  in  this  and  other  countries  we  have  now  reitched  a point  in  sil- 
ver coinage  beyond  which,  owing  to  monetary  changes  and  conditions 
elsewhere,  it  is  unsafe  for  us  to  go.  I quote  Cernuschi,  the  distin- 
guished scientist  and  bimetallist.  In  l870-’77  he  visited  this  country 
in  the  interest  of  silver  remonetization,  which  was  effected  in  1878: 

In  October,  1885,  Mr.  Cernuschi  says: 

So  long  as  the  bimetallic  treaty  proposed  in  1881  by  the  United  States  and 
France  is  not  accepted  either  by  England  or  by  Germany  not  one  silver  tive- 
franc  piece  should  be  coined  by  France,  not  one  silver^dollar  should  be  coined  by 
the  United  States.  In  no  form,  under  no  pretext,  should  silver  currency  be  in- 
creased either  in  France  or  in  the  United  States. 


“There  is  here  no  chance  for  refining  upon  the  meaning  of  words;  no 
opposing  of  records  to  reason;  no  appealing  from  the  wisdom  of  the  pres- 
ent to  that  of  the  past.  The  wisdom  of  to-day  is  ollen  the  ignorance  of 
to-morrow,  and  Cernnschi  frankly  admits  its  truth.” 

Twenty-four  million  dollars  worth  the  amount  for  a year  now  yields 
thirty  million  dollars  in  coin;  and  if  silver  should  fall  until  the  metal 
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in  a dollar  is  worth  but  TO  eeuLs,  and  the  Mint  be  directed  lu 
the  maximum  amount  (both  of  which  events,  except  we  stop  now,  are 
likely  to  happen — the  latter  inevitable j,  to  wit,  forty-eight  million 
dollars’  worth,  it  would  add  alx>ut  seventy  millions  annually  to  our 
stock  of  silver  dollars.  Why  inevitul)le  ? It  Iteing  only  a question  of 
time  when  the  specie  reserve  shall  be  chiuiged  from  gold  to  silver,  and 
payments  made  for  principal  and  interest  of  the  Gnverument  bonds  by 
the  Treasury  in  silver,  the  silver  will  begin  to  drive  out  the  gold  Ifom 
circulation.  Prices  wdll  then  be  changed  to  suit  the  silver  standard, 
and  the  maximum  quantity  will  be  issued  to  the  public.  The  needs 
for  any  particular  kiud  of  currency  am  not  be  a need  created  by  law, 
but  one  regulated  by  the  demands  of  trade  and  commerce;  and  the  in- 
creasing quantity  of  the  silver  dollars  then,  loo  great  for  the  needs  cre- 
ated by  law,  Avill  cause  them  to  accumulate  in  the  banks  and  in  the 
hands  of  merchants  wlio  can  dispose  of  them  only  at  their  intrinsic 
bullion  value.  When  the  Treusuiy  can  no  longer  retain  a gold  basis, 
then  the  public  must  lake  care  of  themselves.  It  is  asked  why  the 
two  hundred  millions  now  coined  have  not  produced  the  result  just 
described.  “In  the  first  place,  they  are  lim ited  in  quantity,  compared 
with  tile  use  to  which  they  cau  be  put”  “ They  am  not  enter  into  cir- 
culation only  as  they  are  sent  ibrth  from  tlie  Treasury  in  payment  of 
dues.” 

“The  Government  has  not  forcibly  paid  out  silver,  but  has  left  its  ac^ 
ceptauce  to  the  option  of  the  Government  creditor  ” — and  not  one- filth  of 
the  dollars  coined  have  at  any.  one  time  been  in  actual  circulation.  Both- 
the  silver  dollar  and  its  representative,  thecertitiaitc,  by  theactof  I87t5 
were  made  receivable  at  the  custom-house.  The  certificates  or  silver 
dollars  to-day  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  are  sent  back  to  the  Treasury 
to-morrow  through  the  custom-house,  and  this  operates  as  a daily  re- 
demption of  the  silver  dollar.  Under  such  conditions  the  silver  dollar 
has  remained  at  par  with  gold,  and  will  remain  at  par  wdth  gold  until 
more  is  forced  upon  the  circulation  than  is  necessary  lor  such  uses.  The 
standard  silver  dollar  bears  the  same  relations  to  good  money  as  does 
the  fnictional  cniTency,  and  both  will  depreciate  il‘ issued  in  unnecessary 
quantities.  In  the  language  of  Professor  I^ughlin,  whom  I freely  quote, 
« “no  legal  power  conferred  ux>ou  them  by  law  can  save  them  from  this 

fate.” 

By  continuing  to  coin  the  minimum  or  twent3'-four  millions  you  are 
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forced  to  the  niaxinium  or  forty-eight  millions  per  annum.  Whenever 
the  financml  community  is  convinced  that  the  law  is  not  to  be  sus- 
pended or  repealed,  that  we  are  to  be  forced  to  silver  payments,  that 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt  are  to  be  paid  in  silver, 
gold  will  retire  from  circulation  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Gresham, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  proven  by  the  experience  of  three  centu- 
ries. which  is  “that  bad  money  drives  out  good  money;  but  that  good 
money  ciin  not  drive  out  bad  money.”  In  other  words,  the  relatively 
cheaper  medium  of  exchange  will  be  retained  in  circnlatiou,  and  the 
relatively  dearer  one  w ill  disappear. 

The  universal  hungry  demand  of  nearly  all  our  great  commercial 
rivals  for  gold  with  which  to  reform  their  currency  will  draw  our  gold  ►, 

to  them,  and  the  silver  displaced  by  onr  gold  will  gravitate  to  our 
Tre;isury.  the  only  visible  market.  They  will  have  no  use  for  silver; 
we  will  have  no  use  for  gold.  Whenever  the  outflow  of  gold  exceeds 
the  silver  decreed  to  take  its  place,  contraction  with  all  its  dire  calami- 
ties is  sure  to  follow.  The  outflow  of  gold  might  at  first  be  slow;  or 
on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  very  rapid.  It  is  not  so  much  the  lesser 
evil  we  now  suffer,  but  the  greatei  evil  we  must  ultimately  expect  to 
suffer,  that  guides  capital  with  as  muc  h eei  t.rinty  as  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. Capital,  always  timid  from  i«st  reverses,  like  time  and  tide, 
waits  for  no  man.  The  national  banks,  whicli  now  furnish  a large 
prolwrtiou  of  our  circulatiug  medium,  would  in  self-preservation  assist 
greatly  in  the  inevitable  contraction — in  short,  anticipate  it.  They  H 

would  .surrender  circulation,  redeem  and  take  in  gold  the  premium 
upon  the  bonds  pledged  to  make  good  their  notes,  and  bank,  if  at  all, 
upon  the  issues  of  the  Treirsury  or  the  Mint.  From  these  two  causes 
alone,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  hoarding  of  gold  by  i)rivate  citizens,  the 
effect  upon  onr  indnstries  would  be  frightful. 

To  fill  the  void  thus  created  we  could  only  look  to  the  Mint;  silver 
dollars  from  the  Miut,  or  passihly  paper  promises  redeemable  in  silver, 
if  at  all,  from  the  Treasury.  Not  alone  the  forty -eight  million  dollars’ 
worth  as  the  law  now  limits,  but  enough  dollars  to  save  the  debtor  eflass 
from  impending  bankruptcy,  must  be  supplied.  This  for  a time  would 
create  an  abnormal  demand  for  silver  and  thus  i-elieve  other  nations 
now  seeking  relief  from  the  load  they  c.arry,  and  which  our  necessities 
would  make  us  only  too  glad  to  accept.  This  accomplishexl,  we  have 
reached  a point  from  which  we  can  not  recede.  Instead  of  two-metal- 


lism, which  we  now  liave,  and  witli  prudence  to  a certain  degree  may 
be  able  to  maintain,  we  are  launched  upon  the  sea  ol  silver  monomet- 
allism’ and  in  commercial  transaction-s  pay  tribute  to  England  as  India 
does  note. 

To  prevent  contracts  being  made  payable  in  gold  (which  at  thus  mo- 
ment is  being  done  extensively),  and  thus  assist  the  debasement  of  our 
own  coin,  the  gold  unit  of  value  must  needs  then  be  disgraced  to  a 
silver  unit  of  value,  and  the  gold  dollar,  which  now  keeps  its  short- 
legged,  infirm,  and  limping  associate  on  the  track,  will  cejuse  to  run. 
Again,  all  history  teaches  that  with  a currency  of  an  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  value  as  ours  must  needs  become,  it  tends  to  stimulate 
siK“culation  and  consequent  expansion  until  we  float  on  to  wealth  and 
happiness  witliout  any  thought  of  the  luture.  The  floods  oi  specula- 
tion continue  to  gather  strength,  and  the  mound  is  swept  away  with  a 
sudden  fury  which  .shakes  the  very  foundations  of  society  and  .spreads 
monetary  ruin  over  a wide  field  of  civilized  life. 

KXPl'.KIKN'CE. 

If  the  knowledge  which  experience  gives  is  any  guide  in  theaflairsof 
men,  the  continuance  of  silver  coinage  in  this  country  at  this  time  will 
m(il:e  silver  the  only  standard  of  value,  the  only  coin  currency  in  n.se. 

former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iu  commenting  upon  the  laws  of 
coinage,  mo.st  appropriately  says: 

1 f the  .slight  error  iu  the  ratio  of  1792  prevented  gold  from  entering  into  circuit 
tion  for  forty-five  years,  and  the  slight  error  in  1S;54  ht’bught  gold  into  cireulation 
und  banished  .-ilver  until  ias3,  how  more  certainly  will  an  error  now  of  5 per 
cent,  ean.se  gohi  to  be  e sported  and  silver  to  become  the  sole  standard  of  value. 

Let  it  he  remembered  that  from  1492  to  1834  gold  w:is  rated  fifteen 
times  more  valuable  thau  silver;  from  1834  to  1873  (when  the  coinage 
was  suspended)  gold  was  rated  sixteen  times  more  valuable,  and  at  no 
time  between  1792  and  1873  did  the  variation  of  real  value  of  the  two 
monetary  metals  difler  greatly  from  the  relative  legal  value,  and  yet 
we  were  never  able  to  maintain  the  two  metals  iu  continuous,  simul- 
tan<M)U3,  and  healthy  circulation  with  each  performing  its  oflice  as 
money.  In  those  days  the  power  “ to  coin  money”  imposed  likewise 
the  duty  “to  regulate  its  value.”  Nothiug  else  but  equi-dence  in  the 
two  forms  of  the  monetary  nuit  could  retain  both;  this  was  the  object 
diligently  sought,  but  not  secured  because  the  relative  ratio  here 
fixed  was  not  the  relative  ratio  fixed  by  other  coinage  countries.  Since 
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the  reiuonptizatiou  of  silver  in  1878  gold  has  been  tw< iify-onr  times 
more  valuable  than  silver,  and  remains  at  about  that  ratio  to-da.v. 

In  1878  not  a state  in  Europe  dared  open  its  mint  to  silver;  at  which 
very  period  of  time  we  began  to  coin  and  have  since  steadily  continued 
the  coinage  of  about  thirty  millions  per  year,  and  with  but  one  result— 
that  of  debasing  the  currency  of  a country  without  even  protecting  the 
silver  industry.  The  mints  ol  Europe  closed  to  silver;  silver  is  tlu-re 
no  more  than  a merchandise  without  monetary  ]K>wer— and  to  con- 
tinue longer  its  coinage  here  means  that  all  monetary  communication 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  to  cease;  that  we  must  return 
to  barter  although  abolished  between  the  nations  many  thousand  vears 
ago;  hut  for  us  it  would  be  barter  without  valid  ratio  or  scale  of  valua- 
tion in  exchange. 

CO.MMEKCE. 

Wehaveheard  much  ofour  decaying  and  decayed  American  commerce. 
When  you  descend  from  a gold  to  a silver  standard  you  drive  the  last 
nail  into  its  coffin,  and  no  more  will  be  seenof  it  save  its  sheeted  specter. 
In  the  commercial  world  gold  is  king.  Gold  counts  the  cost,  markets 
the  goods,  and  measures  the  margin  of  profit  and  loss.  J f we  desi  re  com- 
mercial prosperity  we  must  obey  commercial  laws.  Our  exports  Ijeing 
nuunly  breadstufts  and  raw'  cotton,  our  commerce  must  needs  be  w ith 
the  nations  which  consume  them.  These  nations  either  have  the  gold 
standard  or  are  struggling  to  that  end.  We  have  also  the  gold  standa  i d, 
but  are  surely  drifting  to  a different  end,  and  unless  wise  counsels  pre- 
vail are  sure  to  reach  it.  If  reached,  all  our  exports  of  silver  lor  pa  v- 
ment  of  debts  would  of  necessity  be  sent  abroad  as  merchandise  and 
translated  into  gold  before  the  debt  could  be  paid.  It  would  have  no 
greater  stability  than  cotton  or  wheat  or  any  other  article  of  merchan- 
dise; it  would  continue  to  fluctuate,  and  our  own  mines  would  aggra- 
vate the  fluctuations  in  the  London  market  so  that  the  merchant  could 
no  more  know  how  many  dollam  of  silver  (our  valuation)  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  payment  of  a debt  than  he  would  know  how  many  bales 
of  cotton  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose  before  the  market  price  of 
the  cotton  was  determined.  Silver  in  all  foreign  markets  whose  mints 
are  not  open  to  silver  coinage  will  circulate  only  at  its  jmrehasing 
power  as  bullion  (not  in  our  standard  dollars),  and  no  one  can  be  cer- 
tain that  its  power  will  be  the  same  in  any  two  transardions. 

All  this  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  producers,  w ho  are  not  exporters; 
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but  the  exporter  would  demand  upon  every  purchase  a suffici‘'nt  dis- 
count to  cover  the  possible  risk  of  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  money. 
All  the  losses  which  the  producers  have  suffered  in  this  respect  from 
the  fluctuating  character  of  the  legal-tender  notes  will  be  repeated  aud 
continued  with  the  silver  standard. 

I 

4 I.ABOU, 

I was  recently  handed  a pamphlet  by  a distinguished  silver  advocate, 
an  ex-Senator  of  this  body,  with  a supplement  entitled  Comments  on 
’ President’s  Message,  from  which  1 read  as  follows: 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  general 
' depression  of  business  and  the  great  injustice  to  the  people  which  would  be 

! ^ effected  by  the  demonetization  of  silver,  there  are  three  great  industrial  classes 

of  the  United  States  who  would  be  especially  injured  thereby,  to  wit,  gold  and 
silver  miners,  cultivators  of  wheat,  and  planters  of  cotton.  Tlie  great  wheat  and 
cotton  producing  empire  of  India,  with  its  250,000.0tX)  of  population,  has  silver 
for  its  circulating  medium.  All  products  of  India  are  bought  on  the  silver  basis. 
M' heat  and  cotton  are  purchased  in  India  with  silverand  sold  in  Kurope  for  gold. 

I Thedifference  between  silver  andgold  in  London  is  about  25  per  cent.  This  dif- 

ference gives  the  wheat  or  cotton  merchant  of  India  25  per  cent,  advantage  in 
the  European  markets  over  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  dealingin  those 
commodities. 


The  honorable  ex-.Senatov  evidently  believed  a lie — bespoke  the  truth. 
All  value  is  the  creation  of  labor.  ‘ ‘ Labor,  ’ ’ says  Adam  Smith,  ‘ ‘ meas- 
ures value  with  more  certainty  than  gold  or  silver.”  The  wheat  and 
cotton  of  India  (only  auotbername  for  Indian  labor),  onr  great  competi- 
tor, meets  the  wheat  and  cotton  of  the  United  States  in  the  London 
mar  ket,  the  great  and  only  world’s  market,  for  both  countries.  The  value 
of  a given  quantity  of  each  product  expressed  ta  gold  is  the  same.  India, 
with  a legal  silver  standard  worth  confessedly  25  per  cent,  less  than  the 
true  value  of  the  product,  measures  the  cost  of  her  prorluctiou  in  silver 
and  compels  her  laborer  to  take  payment  in  her  silver  coin.’  God  forbid 
that  the  legislation  of  this  country  shall  ever  drive  the  American  laborer 
to  compete  with  the  labor  of  India  on  such  terms,  and  yet  with  the  silver- 

coin  like  India  with  which  to  buy  labor,  which  labor  must  have  or-  starve, 

« 

and  which  the  Government  has  decreed  labor  must  accept,  not  at  its  true 
value,  but  at  its  legal  value  (which  is  21  per  cent.  Jess  than  the  true 
value),whatcanthe  laborer  do?  Theexchanges  weare  told  will  settleall 
this.  Yes,  with  the  merchant,  but  who  settles  with  labor?  Anytiuctua- 
tion  in  the  cost  of  exchange  is  always  at  the  cost  of  labor.  And  bow  can 
labor  know  it  is  not  cheated  in  the  exchanges?  The  Government  gives 
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the  hiw  ami  the  coin  —and  a dollar  is  a dollar,  whether  true,  like  the  gold 
dollar,  or  deceitful  “and  clipped  before  it  is  coined,”  like  the  silver 
dollar. 

Again,  the  siivings-banks,  life-insurance  and  trust  companies  are  the 
agents  for  the  safety  of  deposits  tar  in  excess  of  the  Government  debt. 

They  are  the  agents  of  the  poor  man  who  has  not  sufficient  means  to  • 

start  business  on  his  own  account.  The.se  institutions  are  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  laborer  for  all  earnings  in  excess  of  that  required  for  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  deposits  are  loaned  by  theses  institutions  in  ag-  « 

gregated  sums  to  the  great  enterprises  in  which  labor  finds  employ- 
ment. The  mite  which  the  laborer  loaned, togel  her  with  his  neighbor’s 
mite,  has  given  speed  to  the  wheels  of  industry,  made  a greater  demand 
for  his  labor,  and  thus  enabled  his  small  capital  to  help  the  work  of  his 
liands.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  outstanding 
bond-s  are  held  as  trust  funds  by  corporations  and  individuals  to  secure 
the  safety  of  deposits  and  trusts;  the  property  of  ^vidows  and  orphans 
who  sought  a perfectly  sale  rather  than  a speculative  investment.  The 
wild  speculation  con-sequeut  upon  the  fluctuating  character  of  our  cur- 
rency and  securities  (other  than  the  bonds  of  the  Government)  found 
culmination  in  ISTd  when  the  crash  came,  and  people  of  small  means 
sought  .safety  in  the  issues  of  the  Government,  relying  upon  its  then 
promise  to  make  them  good  as  gold.  The  blow,  therefore,  aimed  at  the 
bloated  bondholder  strikes  with  tenfold  force  the  head  of  the  poor  la- 
borer and  people  of  small  means. 

I have  no  sympathy  with  any  ambition  which  .seeks  for  any  object 
to  array  labor  against  capital.  As  labor  was  before:  capital,  and  created 
capital,  labor  should  be  fir.st  considered;  not  forgetting,  however,  that 
capital  is  the  handmaid  of  labor,  and,  if  wisely  employed,  its  truest  and 
best  friend.  ’ The  legi.slation,  therefore,  which  serves  labor  most  serves 
capital  best.  An  intlated  or  depreciated  currency,  for  one  Ls  both,  and 
both  one,  serves  neither  labor  nor  capital,  and  wherever  nsed  it  is  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  labor,  labor  being  always  the  first  to  suffer. 

THE  BOSD.S. 

The  effect  of  the  law  of  1834  was  the  expulsion  of  silver  from  the 
country — an  expulsion  so  complete  that  even  the  small  change  left  us. 

In  1853  we  were  obliged  to  issue  a silver  fractional  currency  in  a de- 
based condition,  hut  no  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  standard  silver 
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^ doUar  to  circulation.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind  that 

in  1853  the  actual  use  of  silver  as  an  unlimited  tender  with  gold  was 
decisively  abandoned.  In  short,  a double  standard  was  publicly  ad- 
mitted in  the  debates  at  that  time  to  be  hopeless.  In  1853  it  was  de- 
cided by  Congress  to  abandon  its  use,  and  in  1873,  without  having  a 
single  dollar  of  silver,  we  enacted  the  demonetization  of  that  metal. 
ITiere  was  no  silver,  then  why  demonetize  it;  except  upon  the  lair  as- 
sumption that  having  the  power  of  option  under  the  law  to  pay  either 
in  silver  or  gold  coin  we  elected  to  pay  in  gold  coin.  In  short,  the  prac- 

tice  since  1853  was  made  law  in  187«>. 

“Like  the  attempted  inflation  act  of  1874,  which  was  vetoed  by  1 re.s- 

ident  Grant,  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  1878  furnished  a new  and 
cheap  device  for  meeting  existing  debts.  I f silver  had  not  fallen  so  low 
in  1876,  perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  silver  agitation  nor  legis- 
lation, no  cheap  unit  in  which  to  liquidate  iudebtedneas. 

The  cheap  unit,  then,  we  have.  We  h.ave  also  the  bondholder,  and 
he  stands  at  the  Treasury  door,  bond  in  hand.  You  point  him  to  the 
contract  and  tender  the  silver  coin.  He  asks.  Why  this  invidious  .lis- 
tinction?  Had  my  bond  matured  ye.<^terday,  as  did  my  neighbor’s  boiul, 

I should  have  received  gold,  as  he  did.  This  bond  to  me  represents  so 
much  honest  labor.  Can  the  obligation  be  canceled  by  giving  in  return 
less  than  I ^ve?  Would  this  be  right  f A sovereign  State  may  do  as 
it  pleases;  but  when  that  State  is  both  lawgiver  and  debtor,  right  is 
always  taken  in  the  sense  of  legal,  in  the  sense  of  equitable,  in  the  sense 
< of  moral  right,  and  must  be  construed  on  the  side  of  honor  and  go<i.l 

faith;  and  is  it  not  a base  cheat  upon  a confiding  creditor  to  pay  him 
in  a khonest  measure  of  an  inferior  metal  for  credit  given  upon  the 
faith  of  the  nation?  I did  not  contemplate  receiving  silver.  At  the 
time  the  bond  was  issued  or  refunded  you  had  no  silver  to  pay  me  with. 
It  had  been  the  long  unbroken  practice  of  the  Government  to  pay  m 
gold,  and  when  you  demonetized  silver  in  1873  you  absolutely  i»ersuadcd 
me  that  coin  meant  gold.  By  this  exercise  of  your  option  I was  induced 
to  pay  a high  price  for  a bond  bearing  a low  burden  of  interest.  But 
this  is  not  all.  By  your  direction  or  concurrence  the  fact  was  advertised 
in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  land,  to  all  the  people  thereof,  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  was  payable  in  gold  (see  copy  of  atlvertisemeiu  be- 
‘ low),  and  the  financial  agents  of  the  Government  from  then  until  now 

have  so  construed  it  and  confirmed  it  in  practice.  Now  that  silver  has 
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become  permanently  infirm,  to  act  otherwise  is  it  not  plain,  palpable, 
aggravating  repudiation  ? J udged  i n the  light  of  bii  siness  integrity  and 
sound  judicious  business  policy,  can  the  Government  afford  in  this  way 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  its  citizens? 

It  was  the  misfortune  and  not  the  fault  of  the  Government  that 
the  bonds  were  sold  for  lass  than  par  or  were  ever  issued  at  all.  If 
the  bonds  were  sold  for  less  than  par  in  gold,  it  was  exactly  what  the 
financial  world  thought  of  them.  The  value  they  placed  upon  the 
lx)ud  was  the  measure  of  their  confidence.  They  took  their  chances  of 
defeat.  “Gifted  not  with  an  insight  or  foresight  which  the  ancients 
would  have  called  divination,  they  could  not  in  the  inid.st  of  the  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  that  prevailed  discern  the  logic  of  events  nor  fore- 
cast the  result.”  You  may  have  a technical  right  to  pay  me  in  silver 
coin,  but  would  not  an  enforcement  of  that  right  be  a violation  of  the 
.spirit  of  the  contract?  Your  obligation  can  not  equitably  and  honor- 
ably be  discharged  except  you  give  me  something  in  return  of  admit- 
ted equal  value,  not  only  in  our  market  but  in  all  markets.  The  value 
you  stamp  upon  your  silver  coin  is  a value  created  hi/  law;  your  law,  the 
law  of  the  debtor.  It  costs  you  but  79. 4 cents  in  yood  money  and  will  buy 
but  that  amount  of  labor  or  the  products  of  labor  where  good  money  is 
u.sed. 

Again,  the  price  of  all  our  surplus  products  sent  abroad  is  fixed  by 
good  money,  and  as  this  also  fixes  the  price  of  all  we  consume,  with 
like  measure  must  we  value  the  cost  of  labor  and  production.  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  law,  your  silver  coin,  exc,ept  for  debts  now 
outstanding,  will  buy  only  at  its  market  value,  and  not  at  its  legal  or 
stamped  value.  Moreover,  the  act  of  March  18, 1869,  known  as  the  :ict 
to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  provides  in  like  terms  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  United  States  notes  and  the  interest-beari ng  bonds.  If  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  under  the  terms  of  the  law  is  to  be  made  in  silver, 
then  also  are  we  concluded  by  the  same  terms  as  to  the  redemption  (in 
silver)  of  the  United  States  non-interest-bearing  notes,  although  express 
provision  was  made  by  the  sale  of  bonds  (for  which  we  are  taxed)  to  pay 
the  notes  in  gold. 

I can  now  take  your  silver  coin  in  exchange  for  my  bond,  ivhich  cost 
me  par  in  gold,  fully  realizing,  however,  that  it  cost  the  Government 
twenty -one  per  cent,  less  to  redeem  if  than  it  cost  me  to  get  it.  The  cheap  utvU 
has  not  been  cheap  to  me,  but  cheap  to  the  (Jooernment. 
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Senators,  this  is  not  a sectional  question;  it  is  not  Northern  or 
Sonthem,  Eastern  or  Western,  but  it  is  as  broad  as  the  Union,  and  af- 
fects all  sections  alike. 

The  simple  question  is  thus:  Shall  we  pause  and  take  our  reckoning 
anew  before  forcing  our  financial  bark  farther  into  a sea  from  which  it 
should  be  our  object  to  escape?  Coitsidering,  as  we  must,  the  condition 
of  monetary  affairs  in  Europe,  and  especially  the  alarm  which  per- 
vades the  states  of  the  Latin  Union  as  judged  by  its  late  proceedings, 
it  behooves  us,  whatever  may  be  our  views  touching  the  respective 
merits  of  gold  and  silver  as  coin,  that  we  now  act  with  great  delibera- 

tion. 

The  suite  of  feeling  in  France  (the  principal  state  of  the  Latin  Union) 
is  best  expressed  by  one  of  its  distinguished  citizens  and  bankers  in  a 
recent  confidential  letter  to  his  agent  in  this  country,  from  which  I am 
perinitted  to  make  copy: 

Keferunce  touiy  letters  prior  to  1870  will  prove  that  all  tlie  disasters  I predicted 
for  France  are  either  fulfilled  or  now  sure  to  occur.  Had  we  closed  our  mints 
and  adopted  the  gold  standard  alone,  as  we  were  preparing  to  do  when  the  war 
■w  ith  (icrmany  broke  out— and  which  Germany  anticipated  and  prevented  by 
doing  the  same  thing  iierself — we  should  to-day  hold  tlie  strong  position  your 
country  will  have  if  wise  enough  to  stop  the  silvercoinageatoiice.  France  will 
not  consent  to  see  gold  disappear  from  her  reserves  and  from  circulation  ; and 
now  that  silver  is  so  cheap,  and  our  bank  vaults  full  of  silver  coin,  we  fear  the 
prohU'iu  is  beyond  solution,  and  that  we  have  more  silver  than  we  can  keep  in 
circulation  at  the  legal  rate.  It  is  not  surprising,  tliorefore.  that  our  financiers 
view  with  amazement  the  aolion  of  yonr  Government  in  respect  to  silver. 


Again:  somewhat  of  alarm  hiis  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  busi- 
ness circles,  and  capital  eveu  now  is  unwilling  to  make  contracts  for 
the  future  except  upon  payments  in  gold.  By  the  following  letter  it 
will  appear  that  this  has  been  the  policy  for  some  montlis  with  some 
of  the  great  loaning  institutions,  and  I am  further  informed  this  policy 
has  become  quite  universal: 

January  2,  1886. 

Dkak  Mr. : 1 know  nothing  of  what  others  are  doing  in  the  matter  of 

loans.  ^Ve  ourselves,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  character  and 
value  of  the  currency,  resolved  some  months  since  to  make  no  loans  unless  sul>- 
ject  U>  repayment,  both  as  regards  principal  and  interest,  “ in  gold  coin  of  th« 
United  States  of  the  present  standard  of  weight  and  finene.ss.”  All  our  loansare 
made  on  this  condition,  and  will  be  made  on  no  other. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  G.  HUhSFONK. 
i.itu  London  and  Globe  QOm 
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[Office  of  Jay  Cooke,  subscription  a^ent.  at  Jay  Cooke  Co.'s,  bankers,  114  South 

Third  street.] 

Philadelphia,  Nov. 

The  undersigned,  having  beenappointeds»t6scriph*ona^e?itbythe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  now  prepared  to  furnish,  at  once,  the  new  twenty-year  6 j>er 
cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  designated  as  “ Five-twenties,”  redeemable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Government  after  five  years,  and  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  25,  1862. 

The  Coupon  Bonds  arc  issued  in  sums  of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000. 

The  Register  Bonds  in  sums  of  $50,  $100, $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

Interest  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum  will  commence  frt)m  date  of  purchase,  and 
is  payable  in  goUU 

JAY  COOKE  A CO., 

Bankers, 

[From  Army  and  Navy  OazeHe,  New  York,  January,  1S6^,; 

United  States  five-twenties,  or  twenty-year  6 per  cent,  bonds,  payable  at  the 

option  of  the  Government  after  five  years. 

I am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  above  loan  at  par.  Interest  will  commence  from  the  date  of  subscription, 
and  is  payable  in  gold  at  the  Mint,  or  any  subtreasury  or  depository  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  November  of  each  v(!ar.  At  the  present ‘pi  e- 
mium  on  gold,  these  bonds  yield  about  8 per  cent,  per  annum. 

A full  supply  always  on  hand. 

JAY  COOKE, 

Siihseription  Agents  II 1 South  Third  street. 

[Published  in  American  Presbyterian,  OetoVjer  23,  1862.] 

United  States  five-twenties,  or  twenty-year  6 per  cent.  bond.^.  payable  at  the 

option  of  the  Government  after  five  years. 

I am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  above  loan  at  par ^ the  interest  to  commence  from  date  of  deposit^  and  is  patf 
able  in  gold,  at  the  Mint,  or  any  subtreasury  or  depository  of  the  Unit^  Stales, 
on  the  first  days  of  May  and  November  of  each  year.  At  the  present  premium  on 
gold,  these  bonds  yield  about  8 percent,  per  annum. 

A full  supply  of  these  bonds  always  on  hand.  ^ 

JAY  COOKE, 

S^thscripHon  Agent, 

No.  114  South  Third  street,  Philadelphiei , 

[Published  in  Baltimore  American,  November  21, 1862.] 

United  States  five-twenties,  or  twenty-year  6 per  cent.  l>onds,  payable  at  the 

option  of  the  Government  after  five  years. 

I am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  n^ceive  subscriptions  for 
the  above  loan  at  par,  the  interest  to  commence  from  date  of  deposit,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty  heretofore  experienced  by  requiring  payment  in  gold  of  the 
interest  from  May  last. 

A full  supply  of  these  bonds  always  on  hand. 

JAY  COOKE. 

Suh.srripiion  Agent.  114  South  Tltird  slrect. 

c 
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